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and his family in Dulwich, Hyndman, a journalist, had been
denied employment by the British press because of his Irish
sympathies. He was such an ardent socialist that George felt it
"a pity to see a man of such force following so blindly such a
superficial thinker as Karl Marx."13 Hyndman tried' in vain
to bring George to his viewpoint. He had hoped, as he subse-
quently related, "to convert him to the truth as it is in Socialist
economics. It seemed to me quite incredible that a man who
could go so far as he had gone would not traverse with ease
the remainder of the distance, and thus obtain a sound concep-
tion of the whole subject/'14
Hyndman had found in the British Museum a copy of the
lecture delivered by Thomas Spence in 1775, proclaiming
common rights in land and proposing that land values be taken
for public purposes. George had never heard of Spence. But
instead of being disconcerted by the discovery of a predecessor
who had anticipated several of his own independently achieved
positions on the land question, he reasoned that his theories
would be accepted more readily if it could be proved that they
were old. Therefore he persuaded Hyndman to reprint the
Spence lecture, a copy of which he sent to the Irish World for
publication.
Despite the fact that he was a Marxist, Hyndman lived in a
rather formal style. The informal manners of his American guest
often irritated him. He related that George's "indifference to
some of our English prejudices was at times rather annoying."
For instance,-
On one occasion we were passing the top of Great Portland street,
going home to lunch, when George espied a barrow-load of whelks
being sold by a coster-monger. "I say, Hyndman/' quoth George, "I
like the look of those whelks." "All right," said I, "if you like them
I'll have some sent in for you/' "No," was the answer, "I like them
here and now." Expostulation was useless. So George consumed his
whelks from the barrow while I, got up in high hat and frock coat
of the non-whelk-eating-at-the-corner civilization, stood by and saw
him do it.15
Hyndman considered that while the economist was "humor-
ous, good-natured and fond of discussion, his was not by any
means a first-rate intellect/*16 George left no record of what
he thought of his host. But the smallest of Hyndman's Ameri-
can guests developed a prejudice against him. It dated from